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are counted among the great sights of 
the world and hundreds flock to see them 
when they are playing. The mistake we 
frequently make in this country in our 
fountains is to underestimate the orna- 
mental value of the water itself — to over- 
look in fact the first and real function 
of a fountain. It is not necessary to 
choose between an ornamental spray of 
water and a piece of bronze beautifully 
wrought — it is possible to have both, the 
one complementing the beauty of the 
other. Beauty whether it be of nature 
or art is not a negligible quality and 
the more we have of it the richer we 
shall be. Denver has set all cities a 
good example but it is to be hoped that 
we shall not have to go indefinitely to 
Europe for our ornamental sculpture. 

THE COPYRIGHT LAW 

The new Copyright Law, which went 
into effect July 1, 1909, differs in many 
respects from the old law but chiefly, 
in affording greater protection to the 
author, whether writer, artist, or com- 
poser. According to this law, works of 
art — paintings, drawings and sculpture 
— not intended for reproduction, can be 
amply protected by filing at the Office of 
Copyright in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C, a claim, made on an 
official blank, accompanied by a photo- 
graph affording necessary identification 
and the statutory fee of $1. 

It is recommended that such works be 
marked with the letter C in a circle, in 
conjunction with the initials, monogram 
or symbol of the copyright proprietor, 
and that somewhere on the work his, or 
her, name shall appear. The Courts 
have decided that the omission of such 
mark does not invalidate the proprietor's 
claim or right, but for an innocent in- 
fringement under such circumstances 
there is no penalty. 

This does not apply to works pur- 
posed for reproduction of which it is 
required that two copies be filed and that 
with each published work the notice of 
copyright in the following form be 
printed: Copyright, 19— (year date of 



publication), by 
right proprietor). 



(name of copy- 



In cases where an original work of art 
which has been copyrighted is sold the 
copyright does not become the property 
of the owner unless so specified in writ- 
ing at the time of sale by the proprietor. 

The • term of copyright is 28 ■ years 
with, in all save exceptional instances, 
the privilege of renewal at the expira- 
tion of that time for a period of equal 
length. 

NOTES 



MURAL PAINT- 
ING IN 
AMERICA 



The Mural Painters, a 
national society incor- 
porated in 1895, of 
which Mr. Edwin H. 
Blashfield is president, have determined 
to combine with the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects, the National Sculpture 
Society, and the National Academy of 
Design, in an effort to organize an atelier 
system of instruction for students of the 
arts allied to architecture, particularly 
that of mural painting. Realizing that 
the history, the ideals, and the glory of 
Nations have always been recorded and 
expressed in mural painting, a rapid de- 
velopment of the art here in America is 
logically anticipated. 

Almost all the great painters of the 
past were mural painters, — for example, 
Botticelli, Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, 
Rubens. In our own time there has been 
a revival of this art and there are scat- 
tered throughout the United States nu- 
merous important decorations of which 
the citizens of our land may be justly 
proud. 

To make these works better known and 
appreciated The Mural Painters have 
prepared a list of notable work in mural 
painting, stained glass, and other appli- 
cations of design to monumental ar- 
rangements of color and form. This 
list will be published first in The Ameri- 
can Art Annual accompanied by a fore- 
word by William Laurel Harris, the sec- 
retary of The Mural Painters, and later 
independently, in an enlarged form, with 
elaborate illustrations and a short ac- 
count of the development of the art in 
America. 
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In co-operation with the American 
Federation of Arts, The Mural Painters 
are assembling a collection of photo- 
graphs and original sketches, which is 
to be circulated in the usual manner of 
traveling exhibitions. 

A series of lantern slides has also been 
prepared to illustrate a lecture written 
by Mr. Blashfield, which, likewise, can 
be obtained through the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 

During the winter two exhibitions of 
work by American mural painters will be 
held in New York. The first, which will 
be at the Catholic Club, will be designed to 
show the continuity of artistic tradition. 
Included in this exhibition will be, not 
only finished work of such distinguished 
painters as E. H. Blashfield, John W. 
Alexander, E. A. Abbey and John Singer 
Sargent, but also numerous studies, made 
by well-known artists, of ancient decora- 
tions. There will, it is understood, be 
studies of mural designs in Ancient 
Egypt by E. H. Blashfield; sketches of 
mosaics in Rome by George Breck; 
mosaics of Ravenna and Sicily by Will- 
iam Laurel Harris ; Taber Sears will 
show sketches of Gothic stained glass; 
there will be studies of architectural de- 
tails, copies of Renaissance paintings and 
other documents of ancient art, making a 
most comprehensive exposition of the 
principles on which our national art must 
be founded if it is to withstand the test 
of time. The exhibition will be opened 
by a receptio:: and lecture on "Ancient 
Traditions in American Art." 



There has been not a 

ANGLO-SAXON j.^ adyerse critidsm 

ARTIN by Americans of the 

R0ME exhibition of American 

art at the International Exposition at 
Rome. It is therefore gratifying to be 
able to give publicity to the estimate 
formed by one of the leading Italian 
critics, Diego Angeli, of the American 
and English exhibits, which was pub- 
lished in the Tribuna Roma and trans- 
lated for Art and Progress by Mr. H. 
K. Bush-Brown to whose attention it was 
called while in Rome. It is as follows: 



"I do not really know by what word 
to define the Anglo-Saxon people whose 
art is like the reflection of their own 
good government and high moral stand- 
ards. Perhaps it may be that the Eng- 
lish and North American art lacks pas- 
sion, but in compensation there is in it a 
great manifestation of family affection, 
loyalty, personal appreciation, and other 
qualities which demonstrate the power of 
the race. There is also another element 
that, among the Latins — especially us 
Italians — must cause surprise. The An- 
glo-Saxon artists, good or mediocre as 
the case may, start with the premise that 
to be painters they must have learned 
first of all how to paint. Upon this basis 
their school is founded and it is this 
which has given it quality and distinction 
after the same manner as a uniform as- 
piration forms the essence of the race. 

"Coming out of the English and 
American pavilions one has a sensation 
of respect such as that produced by a 
chance meeting with a worthy person. It 
is an honest people that produce so honest 
an art — a powerful people that produce 
so serene an art — a people who see their 
purpose before them and know how to 
reach it without losing themselves in idle 
considerations or artificial exultations. 
* * * More than this there is an- 
other element of strength in Anglo-Saxon 
art — its chastity. By affirming this I do 
not intend to imply Puritanism. Titian's 
Venus, in all its nudity of Italian art, is 
as chaste as a Madonna." 

Referring to an overt act which oc- 
curred in one of the Scandinavian halls, 
Sig. Angeli says, "It would have been 
impossible for this to have happened in 
the English or American pavilion, for it 
is this very chastity and proper cleanli- 
ness, which supersedes any human ex- 
pression, that forms the characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon art. With these people 
self-respect is the basis of individual 
character; wanting to be respected by 
the public they begin by respecting the 
public." 

In conclusion, after a more intimate 
scrutiny of the various epochs of English 
art, he adds: "The English and Ameri- 
can pavilions resemble each other in a 



